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Lukumahadyah - The Hiding Siva 
A Nepalese Stone Deity and Its Cult 

axel Michaels 


1. This paper 1 is concerned with the tradition of covering seats of deities with 
food, leftovers or household waste, in particular with such rituals and myths 
regarding Lukumahadyah. My aim is to demonstrate how a small and specific 
object of veneration is related to so many different deities that it becomes almost 
impossible to identify it clearly. I would also like to show how this deity resists, 
to a certain extent, the influence of the Great (Southern) Tradition. 

Lukumahadyah, the "hidden or hiding Siva”, is a deity worshipped exclusively 
by Newars on the dark 14th of Caitra, a day when a number of Newar festivities 
and rituals can be observed in the Kathmandu Valley. The day is called piiaca- 
catundaSI ("goblin’s fourteenth") or, rarely , pnetacaturdaSI ("the fourteenth of the 
deceased persons") or, in Nevari, pacare (also spelt pdsdcahre,pahdmcahre etc.). On 
this day Siva is supposed to become a demon, ghost or goblin (piiaca ), depicted 
in a small stone, which is kept hidden in 'unclean' places such as the neighbour¬ 
hood garbage dump or the courtyards. In Kathmandu, Lukumahadyah resides 
mostly in a hole covered by stones, dust and, sometimes, garbage. Strolling 
through the courtyards of Kathmandu I have also seen (besides the usual house¬ 
hold rubbish) human excrements or even decaying rats and cats on Luku¬ 
mahadyah stones. However, it is not always garbage that covers the seats of 
Lukumahadyah but simply dust or soil, since he can also be located just under 
the earth or even in the form of a flat open stone on the pavement. 

Lukumahadyah is mostly represented by a simple unhewn stone, rarely shaped 
as a linga. Generally there is only one Lukumahadyah stone in a hole, but in 


1 The extant version of my paper distributed among the participants at the 
"Seminar on German Research on Nepal" is published elsewhere under the title 
"Siva under Refuse — The Hidden Mahadeva (Lukumahadyah) and Protective 
Stones in Nepal” (1991 in press). In this summary, I add new material on the 
ritual of Lukumahadyah while the longer version focusses on theoretical implica¬ 
tions. Govinda Tandon's remarks partly also concern the longer version. 
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some courtyards I have seen up to four stones in one hole (e.g. at Nasacok, 
Kathmandu). If Lukumahadyah is a flat stone on the pavement it can also have 
the form of lotus (astakamala), mandate or even Navagraha (in Kilagala, Kath¬ 
mandu) like the pikhd-lakhu stones (see infra). What is surprising is that, even if 
the Lukumahadyah stones have the shape of a lihga, they never show the typical 
ring-stone (yoni or jaladhan). Only occasionally is the an-iconic stone representa¬ 
tion of Lukumahadyah supplemented by a carved lihga once the hole has been 
opened. 

In the night of PisacacaturdasI, the area of Lukumahadyah is cleaned, at 
times purified with cow dung. Then the stone covering the hole is removed and 
the garbage or dust is taken out from beneath. Afterwards the edges of the hole 
are usually marked with vermilion (sindura). Moreover, at the corners of the hole 
or at the stone itself votive oil wick lamps are lit, which burn during the whole 
night. 2 The lampblack (Nep. gajal), which is painted around the eyes and also on 
the forehead as the so-called mohinitikd , is regarded as a means of protection. It 
is "especially effective, when painted around the eyes of women and children, in 
curing eye disease and improving eyesight" (Anderson 1971: 264). Lukumahadyah 
is washed, anointed with (sesame ?) oil, and is offered red and yellow flowers, 
smoking incense and and foods which include meat, garlic and alcoholic drink, 
otherwise rather disliked by Mahadeva. Basically, the offerings are flowers of 
radish, mustard plants (cp. Vajracarya 4 V.S. 2036: 114), dishes of lentils, flattened 
rice (Nep. dura ), but sometimes also animal sacrifices, at Tengaltol even a 
buffalo. 

Among the various offerings, garlic plays a major role. The day of Pisaca¬ 
caturdasI is, in fact, also known as Nev. labhd nakhah , "the festival of garlic" 
(Srestha and Juju N.S. 1108: 55). Similar to the widespread Western belief that 
garlic is a useful device against vampires, Newars sometimes carry a garlic clove 
with them to protect themselves against ghosts. They explain the extensive use of 
garlic on PisacacaturdasI as due to the demon Bhasmasura's terror against Siva 
(see below): it is believed that presenting garlic to Lukumahadyah protects Siva 
against this demon. After PisacacaturdasI, Jyapus do not eat the green leaves or 
the clove of garlic anymore since they consider it to have become too hot or 
foul-smelling. Moreover, at the festival of the local goddess Kankesvarl, held on 


2 Cf. Bhasavamsavall I: 83 (desamadhye mahadeva sthanaprati akhanda ratribhari 
agni jagai ), or Padmagiri (p. 41): "while fires are kindled before images of Maha¬ 
deva throughout the city"; similarily Wright Chronicle, p. 126. 
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the same day, participants often sing a Nevari song with the refrain kahnasem 
nesem vayeke makhu, labha tarkari nayeke makhu "As of tomorrow we don’t come 
[and] we don't eat [the green leaves of] garlic” (Srestha and Juju, ibid.). The 
period following Pisacacaturdasi, i.e. the spring and summer months, is consid¬ 
ered to be extremely dangerous due to infections and diseases caused by ghosts 
and demons. 

The use of radish plants is sometimes explained by a rather distasteful story 
which again demonstrates how Siva/Lukumahadyah is provoked during this 
festival: Parvati/Devi used to discharge her stool at night in an earthen vessel as 
some people in the old cities and in the villages sometimes still do. One day there 
was a radish seed kept in this pot so that the radish grew rapidly and to an 
enormous size. 

From a brahmanical point of view, it is quite bewildering to see Siva being 
worshipped in a hole or stone covered with refuse, which is dumped by Newars 
in the courtyards of their private homes until it gets collected by special cleaning 
castes (e.g. the Pode). However, if we leave aside for a moment the aspect of 
unclean garbage, it looks as if a popular theme of high tradition has manifested 
itself: Siva being hidden somewhere and being discovered more or less acciden¬ 
tally, e.g. by a cow, or coming into existence by himself (svayambhu), is a major 
topic of Saivite mythology as well as of legends of origin at Saivite temples. 3 To 
the best of my knowledge there are, at least in Kathmandu and Deopatan, 
basically two popular myths of Lukumahadyah: one has to do with Siva and the 
Goddess, the other with Siva fleeing in fear from a figure called VirupSksa or 
a demon called Bhasmasura or from the Buddhists. Interestingly no mythological 
identification of Rudra with Lukumahadyah is known, although this vedic god 
lends himself easily to such an identification since he received the leftovers from 
the sacrifice. 

2. The myth which connects Lukumahadyah with the Goddess centres around 
another common topic, namely the conflict between Siva and (his) Sakti. The 
following is the translation of a version recorded by Punyaratna Vajracarya who 
was among the first to publish on Nepalese festivals: 

A long, long time ago, still in the Satyayuga, Parvatl used to take the form 

of Kali and Bhagavati after she had accepted alcohol, meat etc. Once she 


3 Cf. Eichinger Ferro-Luzzi 1987 for such myths. One could also mention the 
myth of the discovery of the Pasupati linga by a cow (GopalarSjavamsavall, fol. 
17a-b; Wright Chronicle, p. 107; Padmagiri, p. 33; Bhasavamsavall 1:2-3) or the 
Sivaratri myth (see Michaels 1989, in press). 
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spoke to Mahadeva: 'Great Lord (Mahesa), who is called even among all gods 
the Great God (Mahadeva), since I am your half, I am always full of happi¬ 
ness and I feel great pleasure about it. However, since between you and me 
one thing is not on an even keel, I feel a little bit distressed. It is because of 
this: I take from time to time another form and consume alcohol, meat, etc., 
but I have never seen you eating these things. Therefore I feel somehow 
uneasy.' After Mahadeva had listened to Parvatl's speech, he said: 'Gaurl, you 
seem to have got things wrong! It’s not only you who from time to time, after 
taking another form, consumes alcohol, meat etc. I have also done it!' After 
Parvatl had heard this speech of Mahadeva she forcefully expressed her 
desire to see him taking alcohol, meat etc. [in front of her]. According to her 
wish Mahadeva took the form of a demon (piiaca ), went into a field in which 
mustard and radish plants were growing [and] where he could not be seen, sat 
down in a hole and gourmandized on alcohol, meat [and] garlic. By showing 
all this to Parvatl he set her mind at ease. Thus, since that time, the day on 
the dark fourteenth of Phalguna [sic! correct is Caitra] is called 'Goblin's 
Fourteenth', and the festival is celebrated by worshipping Mahadeva in that 
manner. (Vajracarya 4 V.S. 2036: 114-5; Anderson 1971: 264) 

This myth is not — as in the myth of Sivaratri — a peaceful story of the 
accidental discovery of the hidden Siva, but a conflict between two religious and 
ritual traditions: the (tantrik) cult of the Goddess along with godlings (piSaca ) 
accompanying her and the brahmanical tradition of the pure, vegetarian Siva/ 
Mahadeva refusing unclean food. Moreover, it is not a myth of the hidden Siva 
but of the hiding Siva, and not one in which leftovers are offered to Siva but 
unclean food stuff. However, in order to understand the local implications of the 
myth better one must compare it with other rituals performed on the same day. 
3. Any fourteenth night in the dark half of a month is caturdaSi, the day of 
spirits (i bhutadina ), and the night of Siva as the lord of the night (< niSdpati ). The 
date of Lukumahadyah's ritual, the PisacacaturdasI, falls in a period which is 
very much concerned with the "chthonic forces and the indigenous 'root' mani¬ 
festations of deity in the [Kathmandu] Valley” (Slusser 1982: 343). Moreover, 
there are many clues to suggest that Goblin’s Fourteenth was a special time for 
appeasing the pisacas and goddesses with human sacrifices. 

It is on PisacacaturdasI that the cannibal ogres Gurumapa (see Slusser 1982: 
364) and Tundi (see Anderson 1971: 266-8) are worshipped, two insatiable 
demons who seize and eat mainly children, and it is on the same day that the 
local goddess Vatsala at Deopatan is made an offering to, again with many traces 
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of human sacrifice: 4 Not only do the local chronicles, the Vamsavalls written in 
the 19th century either in Nepali or Nevarl, mention this fact, 5 there are also 
frescoes on the outer eastern wall of the Vatsala temple in which jackals are 
depicted with human limbs sticking out of their mouths. 

At the end of the long night of PisacacaturdasI the pitha of Vatsala is 
showered with rice beer (Nev. thva t Nep. jad). It is remarkable that before this 
orgiastic part of the ritual takes place icons of Vatsala and Siva are tied together 
on the pitha. When, however, the alcohol is brought in five bulky jars (Nev. 
thvatepa , Nep. ghydmpo ), the icons are taken out of the temple again. Then the 
rice-beer is poured through three extremely large buffalo horns onto the pitha 
of Vatsala until it rises up to the ankles of four tantrik Karmacarya priests. At 
that moment the Dhvajuju (lit. "king of the jackals", a Srestha with semipriestly 
functions), howls like a jackal and this is the sign to open three pipes leading 
into the Bagmatl River where participants of the ritual then take a shower in the 
beer. 

It is, of course, mainly Vatsala who receives in this ritual unclean food and 
drinks, but Siva is made a witness to the scene and has to tolerate it. That Siva 
is opposed to this ritual enacted on behalf of his consort is demonstrated by the 
procession of the Vatsala festival which follows in the next three days. Vatsala 
and Siva are first tied together on a processional litter (Nev. khah y Nep. khat ), 
with Vatsala on top of Siva, who is now represented by a wooden linga. In the 
first night Vatsala is carried to the Pasupatinatha temple nearby. Pasupati, 
however, who does not want her to enter the temple, directs his temple priests, 
the so-called Bhattas (see Michaels 1988) — who are vegetarian South Indian 
Brahmins in contradistinction to the Newar Karmacarya priests responsible for 
the festival —, to close the temple doors. Vatsala, outraged and disappointed, 
threatens Siva/Pasupati that she will leave the town: she is carried through the 
western city gate where she rams the city walls. Siva, then, feels sorry and has his 
priests call her back. 

4. In the other group of myths related to Lukumahadyah, Siva is exposed to 
great danger because he is attacked by a figure named Virupaksa, a demon 
called Bhasmasura (see Michaels 1990 in press) or by the Buddhamargis. How are 
these figures related to Lukumahadyah? 


4 For a more detailed description of this festival see Michaels 1984, ibid. 1989: 
51ff. and ibid, (forthcoming). 

5 Bhasavamsavall I: 83; Wright Chronicle, p. 130; Padmagiri, p. 41. 
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In the Himavatkhanda (89.11-15), Virupaksa is a brahmana who, through 
unintentional incest with his mother, leads a sinful life (papacdna ): He just eats 
meat, neglects the study of the Veda, hunts after prostitutes, etc. As a conse¬ 
quence, he loses his caste status and contracts leprosy. Tortured by this disease 
he seeks relief in the Himalayas where Nemuni, the legendary founder of 
Nepala, advises him to go on a long pilgrimage to 64 linga-drthas located mostly 
in the Kathmandu Valley. If Virupaksa bathes by these Cirthas and completes the 
Catuhsastilingayatra at the Pasupatinatha temple, his sins will be washed away 
and he will reach heaven. 

This is the brahmanical Sanskrit version of Virupaksa, 6 which provides the 
background for a statue of Virupaksa being embedded in the floor of a little 
shrine east of the Pasupatinatha temple. The story of Virupaksa as told in the 
Buddhist Wright Chronicle (p. 91f., cp. Vaidya 1986: 290-2) is, however, slightly 
different: Virupaksa, again, after having committed incest with his mother, 
became angry with Siva by the many and impossible penances told to him that 
he began to break every Sivalinga. Even Pasupati was in danger and could only 
be rescued by Buddha who covered him with a crown. 

This myth confronts us again not only with a conflict between two different 
religious traditions, this time Buddhists versus Saivas, but also with the theme of 
covering Siva or his linga. Here it is called a head-dress, and the background to 
this myth is a famous Nepalese ritual, famous for its syncretistic implications: On 
each mukhastami, i.e. the 8th day of the bright half in Karttika, the main linga 
in the Pasupatinatha temple is worshipped as Avalokitesvara and is supposedly 
covered for this purpose with a crown of the Bodhisattva. 7 

In the Hindu Vamsavalls (Padmagiri, p. 38; Bhasavamsavall II: 18), the 
Buddhists are, however, accused of throwing their leftovers onto Pasupatinatha. 
According to these chronicles it was only through Sankaracarya that the 
Buddhamargls were defeated and the Sivamargls again obtained power over the 
Pasupatinatha. 

Both the Hindu and the Buddhist Vamsavalls are brought together with the 
myth of Lukumahadyah in a third (oral) myth: 


6 See also Rajavamsavall IV: 4 and Bhasavamsavall I: 29. 

7 Levi 1905/1: 361, Nepali 1965: 331, Slusser 1982: 227-8, Vaidya 1986: 290. 
There are, however, strong doubts whether this ritual was ever practised in the 
Pasupatinatha temple or whether it is just claimed to have been so. 
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... Virupaksa, angered at Siva's recommended penance, tried to destroy the 
god. Fleeing in terror, Siva sought refuge in the interior of a domestic 
rubbish heap. He was undetected in this unlikely spot, and the chase was at 
last terminated by the Buddha’s clever intervention at Pasupati's shrine. Siva 
emerged, by chance, at the time of PisacacaturdasI in honor of the Mother 
Goddesses; the startled family invited the divine guest to share the meal, 
albeit one traditionally not to his taste (Slusser 1982: 232). 8 

In his myths, Lukumahadyah is thus clearly identified with Siva, proposing 
various reasons why Siva is worshipped (and named) in a "hiding manifestation" 
— either Devi mocking Siva or Siva endangered by Virupaksa or the Buddhists. 
5. In his rituals, however, another identity of Lukumahadyah is suggested. First 
of all, it is surprising that the ritual of Lukumahadyah is mainly celebrated in 
Kathmandu but far less in other cities of the Kathmandu Valley. In Kathmandu 
it is one of the main days in the festival calendar because it happens to fall 
together with the many festivities of the grandmother goddesses (ajimd) and with 
the spectacular horse festival of Ghodejatra. In Patan, however, Lukumahadyah 
is much less represented. In other cities with a majority Newar population there 
are either none or only very few deities called Lukumahadyah. Thus, in Deopa- 
tan there is no Lukumahadyah stone, in Bhaktapur there are only one or two 
stones called by this name, and the same is true for Pharping. In Klrtipur and 
Dhulikhel there are several Lukumahadyah stones but apparently they have 
different functions and identities (e.g. Ganesa, Kumara, Aju-Aji: see Devkota 
1984: 14f.). In Dhulikhel, for instance, these stones are not (or not only) wor¬ 
shipped on PisacacaturdasI but (also) on all kinds of other occasions: e.g. mar¬ 
riage, DasaT, Sivaratri, which is in Klrtipur sometimes called "Lukucahre", any 
kind of religious feast etc. Given the overall situation in the Kathmandu Valley 
it seems that many different stones are declared to be Lukumahadyah. To 
mention just two examples: 

a) Pikha-lakhu . All kinds of ritual material brought in or out of the house or 
passing it (e.g. at processions) are placed on this stone, which is generally 
located in front of a threshold, such as any kind of puja material for the rites 
of passage; the firepot with whose help the funeral pyre is lit later on; food 
for the deities at Mapuja, Pitrpuja etc.; the bier before being carried to the 
cremation ground; the Dhaludyah or lamp deity, kept in a clay pot, is 
smashed on this stone when the cremation is completed; etc. Now, in Klrtipur 


8 


Cf. Anderson 1971: 264f., Nepali 1965: 292f. and Vezies 1981: 79f. 
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the pikha lukha of the Cllaco Stupa is the easternmost of altogether four or 
five such Lukumahadyahs. All these stones represent Siva who is believed to 
reside under the city of KIrtipur (Herdick 1988: 100). 
b) Chvasa Ihva. This idea of a deity which lives underneath the city and mani¬ 
fests itself in stones is current also in Bhaktapur and practically all Newar 
towns. There is, for instance, the concept of the chvasa Ihva which are basical¬ 
ly connecting points to bhiitas and pretas. As Niels Gutschow has informed 
me, one of the two Lukumahadyah stones in Bhaktapur is also called chvasa, 
and on Pisacacaturdasi many people in this town worship these chvasa stones. 


These stone deities are either directly identified with Siva-Lukumahadyah or 
they show features very similar to those of Lukumahadyah. Ritually too, it is to 
these stones that refuse or garbage is offered, or the deities are believed to reside 
in garbage dumps. 9 

6. When one takes these protective stones into consideration, another feature of 
the religious background of Lukumahadyah literally sticks its head out of the 
ground. One could perhaps describe it as a kind of network of religious forces, 
gods or godlings, spirits and ancestors underlying the city and connecting 
individual households with these forces in order to protect the inhabitants. 

What remains essential in the cult of Lukumahadyah is a more or less simple 
stone with various religious identities and mythological explanations. Due to the 
lack of historical evidence, it remains an open question as to whether a pisdca has 
become Siva or Siva a pisaca, whether the deity was raised or degraded, whether 
it was related to the Goddess from its origin or whether this was an aspect added 
later, possibly through Indian influence. 

However, one could perhaps suggest the following scheme of layers in the 
historical development: First there is nothing other than a simple, unhewn and 


9 "The Chwasa is a socially accepted place where people can throw household 
rubbish" (Devkota 1984: 12). "Kaladeo, the spirit, is believed to reside at a place 
where garbage from the area is deposited" (ibid. p. 14). In Patan, this Kalahdyah, 
which is identified with Lukumahadyah, Bhairava or Aju, is explicitly called 
julho devoid , the deity which receives the impure left-overs (Srestha and Juju 
N.S. 1108: 59). "[...] it is to these beings [bhut, pret, etc.] that refuse or inedible 
parts (beak, feathers, etc.) of a sacrificial animal are offered (while edible parts 
are dedicated to the gods)" (Hofer and Shrestha 1973: 75). "Witches control evil 
spirits and some deities by invoking them with spells, [...] and feeding them 
refuse (N[ep].putali), ideally consisting of nail and hair clippings of their victims" 
(Durkin-Longley 1982: 67). 
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uncarved stone representing an indigenous, pre-Hinduistic, possibly not an¬ 
thropomorphic deity, perhaps a dangerous demon. No matter whether it had the 
shape of a lihga or not, this stone was associated with Siva-Mahadeva and it was 
declared to be a linger, sometimes the original stone was even replaced by a 
modelled or carved lihga, sometimes it was not. 

From this level onwards it is no longer clear whether a highly localized deity 
has been raised to a Great God or whether the High Tradition has incorporated 
a local deity in order to extend its influence. It seems to be another case where 
it is almost impossible to determine the direction of religious developments: We 
simply don't know whether it was an upward movement (Srinivas' Sanskritiza- 
tion) or a downward one (Marriott's parochialization). 

Mythologically, Lukumahadyah is Siva-Mahadeva, no doubt. Ritually, how¬ 
ever, he remains a stone deity of rather coalescent identity. Ritually, he has 
almost nothing in common with Siva or a lihga : no jaladhan, no triiula, no upacara 
offerings, instead garlic, meat, alcohol. The cult of Lukumahadyah thus shows 
how a stone deity resists, to a certain extent, the influence of the Great Tradi¬ 
tion. Usually local deities are raised up (see Gutschow, this volume): on the 
ground platform — open shrine — domed shrine — temple. Lukumahadyah 
remains in the ground and the mythological overlapping can only be successful 
by declaring him to hide himself. If the overlapping had been fully successful we 
could expect Lukumahadyah to be called "Guptesvara". And, in fact, one of the 
two Lukumahadyah stones in Bhaktapur is (already) called by this name. 


SUMMARY 

The project "Ritual Topography of Deopatan" is concerned with historical, 
ethnographic and cultural aspects of the city and its main sanctum, the Pasupati- 
natha Temple. 

It focusses on the relationship between two rather distinct ritual traditions: 
the vedic-puranic represented through the South Indian Bhatta priests of 
Pasupatinatha, and tantrik Karmacarya priests responsible for several temples and 
shrines of the goddesses. 

Within the scope of the project falls the descriptive documentation through 
photos and cartography of all major holy sites of the Pasupatiksetra, as well as 
their historical analysis through documents and inscriptions. Moreover, oral 
myths and legends regarding the origin of the holy sites have been collected and 
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compared with the published and partly unpublished material of chronicles and 
Mahatmyas. 

Another research priority has been given to festivals and rituals, mainly to rit¬ 
ual processions concerning the locally important Vatsala and Plgamal goddesses. 

The project is carried out in collaboration with Govinda Tandon and has 
benefited to a large extent by the help of Mrtyunjaya Karmacarya. 
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